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ABSTRACT 

This teaching supplement is designed to help teachers 
teach their students about diversity in the United States. Ideas 
about diversity are reinforced with statistical data from the 1990 
Census. Unit 1 provides six consecutive lessons for elementary 
school. These focus on the diversity of the United States and 
recognizing that diversity exists within the students' own classroom. 
Unit 2 consists of five independent lessons for junior high school 
and high school students: (1) Census Jeopardy; (2) Mapping Our 
Diversity; (3) The Geography of Ancestry; (4) What's the Scoop? and 
(5) Conducting a Diversity Census. The units are supplemented by: (1) 
an overview of demographic concepts about diversity; (2) vocabulary 
"toolboxes" and definitions; (3) data tables on "Race and Hispanic 
Origin" and "Ancestry and Foreign-Born Population"; (A) four U.S. 
race and ethnic maps; and (5) five census content bulletins that 
describe information on diversity from the 1990 Census. (SLD) 
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Want to Know More? 



Call: 

Census Bureau Education Program 301-457-1210 

Population Statistics 301-457-2422 

Census Questionnaire Content Bulletins 301-457-4008 

Statistical Compendia Products 301-457- 1171 

General Information 301-457-4100 



Write: 

Census Bureau Education Program 
Data User Services Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 




You and i;our students have an 
active role to p/ay in celebrating 
our Nation 's diversity;. Our soci- 
ety is facing changes in its demo- 
graphic composition. In the workforce, 
within civic organizations, and in our schools we 
are acknowledging these changes and seeking to understand 
our racial, ethnic, and ancestral backgrounds. We designed this teach- 
ing supplement. Celebrating Our Nation's Diversity, to help you teach i;our 
students about our countn^'s diversity. This teaching tool reinforces these ideas with sta- 
tistical information, gathered from the 1990 Census of Population and Housing. Also, we 
have tried to use objectives that fit into the national education goals, which call for stu- 
dents to work with real world data. For example, the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Standards of Curriculum and Evaluation (NCTM) were used throughout this 
teaching supplement. 



Celebrating Our Nation's Diversity contains resources that we believe can be used in 
i;our classroom. This teaching supplement contains two teaching units: Unit 1 is for ele- 
mentary school and consists of six consecutive lessons. Unit 2 was designed for junior 
and senior high school students and consists of five independent lessons. It is our hope 
that you will use a combination of all of the lessons as you adapt them to i;our classroom. 



As complements to these units, we have provided the following. 

■ Our Diverse Nation — an overview of demographic concepts about diversity; 

■ Vocabulary; toolboxes filled with key definitions 

■ Data tables. Table 1. Race and Hispanic Origin and Table 2. Ancestry 
and Forelgn*Born Population 

■ Four U.S. race and ethnic maps 

m Five Census Questionnaire Content Bulletins (CQC's) that describe information on 
diversity from the 1990 census 

It is also our hope that these data sets will give you a glimpse of the products available 
from the Census Bureau. Ifx^ou want to go further with \^our students, we have created a 
Guide to Additional Census Bureau Resources, ordering forms, and have provided 
a list ofkex; phone numbers and an address for obtaining more information. 



We hope that Celebrating Our Nation's Diversity helps you and your students ex- 
plore and learn more about our Nation. 




Dorothy Jackson Les Solomon 

Census Bureau Education Program Census Bureau History Staff 
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Our Diverse Nation 



Diversity Vocabulary Toolbox 

(Elementary Edition) 

Ancestry: Ail of us have ancestors such as grandparents and great ^ndparents. 
Usually, their birthplace becomes our ancestry. Many of them were bom outside 
of the United States in countries such as England, Viet Nam, and Mexico. Some 
ancestors came from countries that do not even exist today. Some ancestors have 
always lived in this country, such as American Indians and Eskimos. See Census 
Questionnaire Content bulletin (CQC)-14, Ancestry, for more information. 

Diversity: Variety. Many people use this term when they talk about differences 
among people. People are similar in many ways. People are also different in 
some ways. Race, ethnic group, ancestry, and place of birth are examples of 
these differences. 

Foreign Bom: Persons born outside of the United States, who presently live in 
the United States. (See CQC-12, Place o/ Birth. Citizenship, and Year of Entry, 
for additional information.) 



Hispanic Origin: Many people identify with a grouping that is different from 
race. For instance, many who come from Central America, South America, and 
Spain say they are of Hispanic origin. Most persons of Hispanic origin are either 
of Mexican, Puerto Rican, or Cuban origin or descent. Persons of Hispanic origin 
may be of any race, (See CQC-7, Hispanic Origin.) 

Race: Most persons identify with a race group. Some of the most 
predominant racial groups in the United States are White, Black, 
American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, Asian, and Pacific Islanders. 
(See CQC-4, Race.) 



Diversity is defined in the dictionary as 
"the condition of being different." The 
concept of diversity is often associated 
with ideas about race, referring to in- 
herited physical traits, and ethnicity " 
which can refer to both physical and 
cultural characteristics. Throughout our 
history, the situations in which racial 
and ethnic groups come together in 
one place have been described in meta- 
phors, such as "melting pot," "salad 
bowl," "mosaic," "symphony," "rain- 
bow," and "kaleidoscope." 

In the early twentieth century, Israel 
Zangwill, the Jewish immigrant and 
playwright, wrote that America is 
"God's crucible, the great melting 
pot."l He was referring to immigrants 
from countries in Eastern Europe living 
and working together in the United 
States. The melting pot metaphor 
came out of the idea that customs and 
traditions of people of different races 
and ethnicities would blend and lose 
their own distinctions after close con- 
tact over time. He believed this merg- 
ing of cultures would be much like in- 
gredients mixed in a pot. The resulting 
blend would be different from what 
each individual group brought together. 
Social observers noted that this meta- 
phor overlooked the reality that ethnic 
groups continue to maintain some of 
their characteristics while at the same 
time being modified by interactions 
with others. 

Recently other metaphors have been 
used. One popular comparison that 
came into use describes ethnicity as a 
salad bowl. It refers to the blending of 



* UwrenceH. Fuchs(1990}. 
The American Kaleidoscope: Race. 
Ethnicltif, and the Civic Culture. 
Wesleyan University Press. 



ethnic characteristics much like salad 
ingredients tossed in a bowl. Salad in- 
gredients do not change even when 
they are mixed together. It is a popular 
image, although it fails to acknowledge 
the tendency for cultural patterns to 
change through cultural encounters. 

The mosaic is an attractive picture to 
envision, but observers find it too static 
as a description of our diverse society. 
A mosaic does not take into consider- 
ation that cultures are constantly chang- 
ing. Two other popular comparisons, 
the symphony and the rainbow, allude 
to harmonious relationships between 
ethnic groups. However, perfect har- 
mony of sounds in a symphony and 
colors in a rainbow are descriptions 
that do not recognize possible conflicts 
between ethnic groups. 



Current observers of the ethnic 
scene in this country describe American 
ethnicity as kaleidoscopic. Imagine a 
kaleidoscope in motion. New possibili- 
ties emerge at every turn; endless, mul- 
tifaceted, changing patterns reveal 
themselves from the same set of glass 
fragments, the shapes proving to be 
different at every turn. Observers note 
that, like a kaleidoscope, the great vari- 
ety of ethnic groups throughout the 
country interact with each other in simi- 
lar ways. This cultural kaleidoscope re- 
veals that cultures keep changing 
through their interaction and yet main- 
tain basic characteristics. 

The ancestry data from the 1990 cen- 
sus reflect the diverse ethnic groups 
which have come to the United States 
throughout its history. Prior to the 
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17th century, most of the residents of 
this country were American Indian. 
Persons of German, Irish, and English 
origin were the first Europeans to arrive 
in large hurnbers; Hispanics settled in 
what was later to become the south- 
western part of the United States; the 
immigration of new groups (Italian and 
Polish) reached a peak in the early part 
of the 20th century. Other groups, 
such as Portuguese, Greeks, Chinese, 
and Japanese have had significant, 
but relatively smaller, streams of immi- 
grants settling in this country. From 
the early 17th century to the early 19th 
century, many Africans were forcibly 
moved to the United States, although 
others came as free citizens. The immi- 
grants during the last two decades have 
included substantial numbers of West 
Indian, Arab, Latin American, and 
Asian persons. 

The United States of today is a collec- 
tion of various peoples, traditions, and 
cultures. Our languaf^e, spov , foods, 
clothing, and way of life are a reflection 
of various cultures of the world. Here 
are a few examples of English words 
that' come from other languages: cash 
comes from the Tamil word, fcacu, 
meaning a small copper coin; pajama 
comes from the Hindi word paejama 
translated loose fitting trousers; ty- 
phoon comes from the Cantonese 
words taai translated great and fung 
meaning wind; barbecue is derived 
from the Spanish word barbacoOy 
translated framework of sticks; rodeo 
comes from the Spanish word rodear 
which means to go around; and safari 
is from the Swahili word for journey. 

Some of the sports we now play 
and watch originated in different parts 
of the world. Tennis came from Eng- 
land, golf from Scotland, and billiards 
from France. We learned lacrosse 
from the Huron Indians who called 
the game "bagataway." 



We also enjoy food items which were 
introduced to this country by our immi- 
grant ancestors and the recent foreign- 
born population. Some such common 
foods include pizza from Italy, tacos 
from Mexico, sauerkraut from Germa- 
ny, curries from India, and egg rolls 
from China. 

Some of the things we wear and the 
fabrics to make them originated in 



othar countries. Denim, the material in 
blue jeans, was originally woven in the 
French town of Nimes [De Nimes]. 
Madras comes from India. Chinos — 
khaki-coiored cotton pants — derives 
from the Spanish word for Chinese. 
Gingham com.es from the Malay word 
genggang meaning checkered cloth. 
And Bermuda shorts originated in — 
where else — Bermuda. 



Diversity Vocabulary Toolbox 

(Junioi/Senior High School Edition) 

Ancestry: Ancestry refers to a person's ethnic origin or descent, **roots," or heri- 
tage or the place of birth of the person's parents or ancestors, usually before their 
arrival in the United States. Some ancestors have always lived in this country, 
such as American Indians and Eskimos. In the 1990 census, the question about 
ancestry was asked of a sample of the population. The answers were written-in 
and were based upon self-identification. Thus, ancestry represents a person's self- 
dassification according to the ancestry group(s) with which that person most close- 
ly identified. (Sec CQC-14, Ancestry.) 

Diversity: Variety. Differences. Many people use the term diversity when they 
discuss the differences in our culture resulting from our race, ethnicity, ancestry, or 
place of birth. Many people also consider gender to be an important part of cul- 
tural diversity. > 

Foreign Born: In the 1990 census, persons were asked to report the U.S. State, 
commonwealth or territory, or the foreign country where they were born. Persons 
born outside the United States are referred to in census reports as "foreign born.** 
Respondents were to report their country of birth according to current internation- 
al boundaries. However, some persons may have reported their place of birth in 
terms of boundaries at the time of their birth or emigration, or in accordance with 
their national preference. (See CQC-12, Place of Birth, Citizenship, and Year of 
Entri^, for additional information.) 

Hispanic Origin: Persons of Hispanic origin are those who classified themselves 
I on the 1990 questionnaire as Mexican, Puerto Rican, or Cuban as well as those 
I who indicated they were of Other Spanish/Hispanic origin. Origin can be viewed 
I as the ancestry, nationality group, lineage, or country of birth of the person or the 
j person's parents before their arrival in the United States. Persons of Hispanic 
} origin may be of any race. (See CQC-7, Hispanic Origin, for more information.) 
I 

j Nativity: Persons are said to be either foreign born or native. Information on 
I nativity was based upon a person's place of birth and citizenship. (See CQC-12, 
! Place of Birth, Citizenship, and Year ofEntri^.) 

! 

j Race: Race reflects a person's identification with one of several racial groups, 
j Some of the most predominant racial groups in the United States are White, 
j Black, American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, Asian, and Pacific Islander. In the census, 
I race docs not denote any clear-cut scientific definition of biological stock. Persons 
chose the race category with which they most closely identified. For some per- 
sons, race means both racial and national origin or socio-cultural groups. 
(See CQC-4, Race.) 
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Diversity has been a part of our 
country since its beginning. A multicul- 
tural group of people have made it 
what it IS today. The Census Bureau 
has long been a source of information 
for understanding diversity. For exam- 
ple, we have collected data about race 
since our first census of population in 
1790, place of birth since 1850, and 
collected language and foreign-born 
data off and on since 1890. In 1980, 
we refinG>d the race questions and add- 
ed questions on Hispanic origin and an- 
cestry. The 1990 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing also reflects changes 
in our country and provides informa- 
tion on topics of diversity. 

Many of our students live in settings 
that are engulfed with diversity. In 
other places, others live in a more 
homogeneous setting. Most students 
will benefit from a greater sensitivity to 
diversity. The principle of harmony 
and acceptance should be our goal. 
Awareness of our diversity is just 
as important, therefore, in homo- 
geneous environments as well as 
in heterogeneous environments. 

We have prepared this teaching 
supplements using data from the 1990 
census, to help you view this portrait in 
your classroom. 

Unit 1: 

Celebrating Our 
Nation's Diversity 

(Elementary Edition) 

This unit contciins six individual lesson 
plans. They were designed to teach a 
sequence of concepts which build on 
each other. The following is a list of 
the lesson titles. 

Lesson 1 : Investigating My World 

Lesson 2: Creating a Tool to 
Measure My World 

Lesson 3: Taking a Census 
of Our Classroom 



Census Vocabulary Toolbox 

Bureau of the Census (Census Bureau): The Census Bureau is an agency 
of the U.S. Government under the Department of Commerce. Many people 
refer to the Census Bureau as. the **Factfinder for the Nation." Each week, it 
publishes information on the economy and the population to help businesses, 
universities, governmental agencies, and many others that need information 
about our country. It is well known for its count of the population and housing 
every 10 years. 

Census: A census is a count, or enumeration, of every member of a group of 
people or things in a given area. The 1990 Census of Population and Housing 
took place on April 1, 1990. It counted the Nation's population and housing 
units and their characteristics for the primary purpose of apportionment in the 
House of Representatives. This census is sometimes referred to as the "Decen- 
nial Census ' because it takes place every 10 years. 

Census Regions: Census regions are groupings of States according to 
geographic areas. For statistical purposes, the Census Bureau defines four 
regions — Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. Often Census Bureau data 
are presented by regions. The State-level data tables in this Teaching Supple- 
ment are grouped by region to help students analyze regional similarities 
and differences. ' 

Population: The number of people or inhabitants of an area at a given time. 
Also used to refer to the total set of items (people, things, etc.) being studied. 

Questionnaire: A form containing questions asked about people or things 
(businesses, health centers, etc.) for the purpose of obtaining statistically accu- 
rate information about that universe. In the 1990 census, there were two basic 
questionnaires. The first, sometimes referred to as the "complete-count or 
short-form questionnaire," was sent to all households in the United States, llie 
questions on race and Hispanic origin were a part of the complete-count ques- 
tionnaire. The second, sometimes referred to as the "sample or long-form ques- 
tionnaire," was sent to about 1 in 6 households. The questions on ancestry and 
place of birth were on this portion of the questionnaire. 



Lesson 4: Recording the Results 
of the Class Census 

Lesson 5: Comparing Our Class 
to Our State and 
Nation 

Lesson 6: Celebrating Our 
Diversity 

Lesson 1: 

Investigating My World 

Objective: The students will discuss 
and write in their journals their 
thoughts, observations, and questions 
about diversity. Younger students can 
draw pictures. 



Background: In subsequent lessons, 
students will be conducting a census 
of their classroom to measure its diver- 
sity. This lesson is aimed at having 
them discuss some of the key concepts 
associated with diversity and then write 
or draw about their current impres- 
sions, thoughts, observations, and ques- 
tions before looking at statistical in- 
formation on this topic. Read over 
Our D\\)erse Nation and the vocabulary 
on page 1 to become familiar with 
some of these key concepts. This les- 
son addresses the NCTM standards by 
requiring students to interpret the multi- 
ple uses of numbers encountered in 
the real world. 
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Materials Needed: Journal books, 
a globe (or map of the world), and 
a dictionary. 

Procedures: 

1. Gather the students in a semicircle 
and present a globe to them. Show the 
students where the United States is on 
the globe. Point out various countries 
in geographic relation to our own. 
Then have a brief discussion about the 
concept of country. Explain that a 
country is a place where people live 
and have things in common. Those 
people have their own government, 
laws, languages, foods, and customs or 
ways of doing things. 

2. Move the discussion back to the 
United States. Have the students name 
some of the things we have in common 
with or that are different from other 
countries. Ask the students to name 
some of the foods they like to eat. Talk 
about some of the common foods we 
enjoy. Explain to the class that some 
of these foods originally came to us 
from another country. Using the 
globe, help the students find the coun- 
tries where some of the foods origi- 
nated. Have a brief discussion about 
those countries. 

3. Expand the discussion by talking 
cibout words, games, and customs, orig- 
inally from other countries, that have 
become a part of our way of life. Fol- 
lowing this discussion, have the stu- 
dents write about these things in their 
journals. (See Our Diverse Nation on 
page 1 for some discussion ideas. 
Consult the dictionary and/or encyclo- 
pedia for other examples of customs 
and word origins.) Prompt students to 
write in their journals about different 
languages they have heard, different 
foods they have tasted, various games 
they have seen other children play, and 
customs that may be new to them. 



4. Because so much of our American 
way of doing things is a result of 
practices originally from other coun- 
tries, lead the class to realize that 
people brought many of their customs 
to the United States. Further discuss 
that many of those people were our 
parents, grandparents, and great 
grandparents. Emphasize that all of 
us have ancestors and each of those 
ancestors brought some of their own 
heritage with them to the United 
States. Further clarify that some 
people's ancestors have always been 
here. Discuss that in addition to. our 
customs and heritage, we also get our 
race from our parents. Carry the dia- 
logue further by explaining that even 
today some people live in our country 
but were born in a different country. 
Also, explain that sometimes people 
live in the United States but are 
citizens of another nation. 

5. Have students write about how our 
ancestors and people of today have 
come from those countries to the 
United States. Some may come by 
ship, boat, airplane, bus, train, or even 
by car. Have students write about what 
such a journey would be like. Encour- 
age them to write about some of the 
articles they would have brought on 
such a journey. 

6. Let the students talk and write about 
trips they have taken throughout the 
United States; whether they were trips 
across the street to play, to another 
State to visit a relative, to another re- 
gion of the country, or even to another 
country to see something new. Have 
the students write about their experi- 
ences of going to a new place. 

7. Have students write in their journals 
any questions they have about different 
racial groups, their ancestry, or people 
who live here but were born in other 
countries. Encourage them to make a 
list of different things they hope to 
learn about and discover by learning 



about various groups of people in 
their country. 

Enrichment: Have various books, 
pictures, and other items of interest 
about different countries and people 
available for the children's reference. 
Create a bulletin board with a map and 
pictures of different foods, games, and 
various words on 3" x 5" cards. Con- 
nect a piece of yarn from your State to 
the country where thtde items origi- 
nated. Put the cards on the string. 



Lesson 2: 
Creating a Tool to 
Measure My World 

Objective: The students will 
develop a questionnaire focused 
on diversity. 

Background: Have the students con- 
centrate their attention on theii own 
classroom. Many of them will probably 
not know about their own race and an- 
cestry. Use this to lead the students to 
want to find out more about their own 
heritage and that of those in their class- 
room. Another theme of this lesson is 
to have the students gain an appreci- 
ation for the importance of obtaining 
accurate information. Sometimes the 
information we gather is different from 
our initial assumptions. The Census 
Bureau's main mission is to gather fac- 
tual information about our Nation and 
one of the best ways to do this is 
through questionnaires. Read over the 
information in the Census Vocabulary 
Toolbox on page 3. This lesson ad- 
dresses the NCTM standards by having 
the students make and use measure- 
ments in evei*yday situations. 

Materials Needed: Journals and co- 
pies of the questions on the CQC's, en 
closed in this teaching package. 
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Procedures: 

1 . Now that the students have ex- 
plored the ideas of diversity in our Na- 
tion, focus their attention on the diver- 
sity within their own classroom. Ask 
the class to identify the race groups 
represented in their class; the country 
or countries where their parents, grand- 
parents; great grandparents were born; 
their own birth place; and what lan- 
guage(s) are spoken at home. Have , 
them write their assumptions in their 
journals. (Many of them will probably 
not know; encourage the students to 
imagine what some of the answers 
might be.) For those children who may 
not be living with their parents, have 
them write about a relative. 

2. Lead the students to conclude that 
our assumptions are not always accu- 
rate and that we need to measure our 
conclusions or compare them to a 
measurement. Tell the students that 
they are going to make a tool that will 
help them take a picture of their class- 
room. Discuss with the students that 
this picture will test some of the things 
they wrote in their journals and help 
them find accurate information. 

3. Inform the students that one of 
the best ways to get information is to 
ask a question. Begin with a discussion 
of the kinds of information the pupils 
would be interested in knowing about. 
Focus this discussion by dividing the 
class into four groups. Assign each 
group a topic centered around the 
theme of diversity: race, ancestry, 
language spoken at home, and the 
place of birth of the children in the 
classroom. Have each group develop 
several questions centered on their 
assigned topic. 

4. Enlarge copies of the questions lo- 
cated in the top right corner of the 
CQC's found in this teaching package. 
Explain to the students that these are 
copies of the actual questions asked by 



the Census Bureau in the 1990 census. 
Explain that the purpose of the ques- 
tions was to determine how many 
representatives each State received in 
the House of Representatives. Further 
explain that these numbers are also 
used for other purposes such as assign- 
ing money to States for different pro- 
grams, such as schools. Explain to the 
students that the answers to the race 
questions were completed through self- 
identification. (See CQC-4, Race.) 
Further clarify that sometimes we have 
more than one ancestry. Therefore, 
some of the answers to the ancestry 
question in the 1990 census were mul- 
tiple. (See CQC-14.) For purposes of 
this lesson you may want to limit the 
answers to just one ancestry group. 

5. Some students may want to use 
the sample questions in figure 1 as a 
guide for the development of their own 



forms. The class may also want to use 
the questions in the CQC's. This will 
make it easier to compare their an- 
swers with those from the 1990 cen- 
sus. Younger students can be asked to 
draw pictures of their families and 
grandparents. (Some students may 
need to probe further back to great- 
great grandparents to discover their an- 
cestry. The students will need to de- 
sign the questionnaire to help them 
identify their ancestry.) 

6. Have the students present the 
questions they have developed to the 
rest of the class. As a group, help the 
students develop a format for their 
questionnaire and create a question- 
naire. Have students determine if they 
will put their names on the queries, 
how they keep track of the question- 
naires, and what they will do about 
any missing forms. 



Rgure 1, 

Sample Questionnaire 

1. Which of the following do you consider yourself to be: 
White 

Black/African American 
American Indian 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Other 

2. Are you of Spanish/Hispanic origin? 

3. What was your place of birth? 

4. What was your mother's place of birth? 

5. What was your father's place of birth? 

6. What was your mother's mother's (grandmother) place of birth? 

7. What was your mother's father's (grandfather) place of birth? 

8. What was your father's mother's (grandmother) place of birth? 

9. What was your father's father s (grandfather) place of birth? 

10. What is your mother's anc<^'^tTy? 

11. What is your father's ancestry? 

12. What is your mother's mother's (grandmother) ancestry or ethnic origin? 

13. What is your mother's father's (grandfather) ancestry or ethnic origin? 

14. What is your father's mother s (grandmother) ancestry or ethnic origin? 

15. What is your father's father's (grandfather) ancestry or ethnic origin? 

16. What is your ancestry? 
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7. Have the students write their 
thoughts and feelings about this process 
in their journals. Ask the students to 
think about how easy or difficult it was. 

Enrichment: Have the students 
create additional questionnaires for 
their families, another classroom, the 
rest of the school, and/or another area 
of the community. The students could 
add additional questions to their queries 
to find out other information about 
their class and families. The students 
could then do some cross tabulation 
with this information. Require the stu- 
dents to have some directions on the 
document, such as when and where it 
should be returned. 



Lesson 3: 

Taking a Census of 
Our Classroom 

Objective: The students will take a 
classroom census focused on diversity. 

Background: it's Important for the 
students to realize that this is a compila- 
tion of information of all the students in 
the classroom. 

Materials Needed: Journal books. 
Census Vocabulary Toolbox, and copies 
of the student-developed questionnaire. 

Procedures: 

1 . Now that the students have 
developed a questionnaire, they are 
ready to distribute and complete the 
forms. Tell the students that they will 
be taking a census — a count of different 
information about every member of the 
classroom. Ask the students what 
would happen if everyone in the class- 
room did not participate in the census. 
Have students consider how accurate 
the information would be without 
full participation. 



2. Be sure every student iias a form 
and understands the directions for com- 
pleting the questionnaire. Review the 
definitions and CQC*s with the students 
to ensure that they understand what an- 
swers are appropriate. Most of the stu- 
dents will probably, need to have help 
from their parents to complete the 
questionnaires. (Students not living 
with their parents can ask a close rela- 
tive for help.) 

3. Ensure that all questionnaires have 
been completed and returned. 

4. Instruct the students to write in their 
journals some of the things they 
learned about taking a census and the 
importance of everyone's participation. 

Enrichment: Students can distribute 
questionnaires to other classes, the en- 
tire school, and/or another area of the 
community. Distribution and account- 
ability for each of the forms is just as 
important as the development of the 
questionnaires. Those students who 
extend their outreach to areas beyond 
the classroom will appreciate the 
struggles associated with disseminating 
and collecting the forms. 

Lesson 4: 

Recording the Results 
of the Class Census 

Objective: The students will tabulate, 
summarize, and present the informa- 
tion collected in the classroom census. 

Background: Now that the census 
questionnaires have been completed, 
the students will be able to summarize 
and present the information in various 
forms. This lesson provides an oppor- 
tunity for the students to see the differ- 
ence between individual answers and 
summarized information that will be 
used in a report. This lesson addresses 
the NCTM standards by having the stu- 
dents systematically collect, organize, 
and describe data. 



Materials Needed: Journal books 
and copies of the CQC's. 

Procedures: 

1. Have some of the students report 
about their findings. Help them locate 
the country of their ancestry on the 
globe. Create a bulletin board by using 
pieces of yarn to connect your State to 
the countries where each student's an- 
cestors originally came from. Some of 
the pieces of yarn will be to places 
within the United States. 

2. Ask the students to report different 
ways they think the information they 
collected should be tabulated and then 
reported. Encourage the students to 
explore the CQC's to see how the 
1990 census data are presented. This 
will give the students an introduction to 
various data displays. Using the 
CQC's, explain to the children the dif- 
ferences between information displayed 
in tables, pie charts, and various bar 
graphs. Discuss the scales, the parts of 
the tables such as the stubs and head- 
ers, the legends for the maps, ranked 
items, percentages, and the narratives. 
The level and age of the students will 
dictate the amount of detail the stu- 
dents can comprehend. 

3. Begin with tabulating the data. Di- 
vide the class into small groups; be sure 
that each group has copies of all the 
completed questionnaires; assign a few 
questions to each group. Have each 
team of students tally the responses for 
their assigned questions. Explain to the 
students that yes or no answers could 
be tallied, while the written responses 
will require grouping the answers. 
Once the responses have been tallied, 
they can be summed or summarized. 
For example, from the tally marks the 
class will be able to report a single 
number representing how many Whites 
there are in the classroom. (For those 
classrooms with computers, teachers 
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can allow the students to key the data 
into the computers to tally and then 
graph the information.) 

4. Help the students design a 
chart, which corresponds to the 
questionnaire, for recording the sum- 
marized data. This chart can simply be 
a listing of the questions, with the re- 
sulting summarized data following each 
question. Let the students create charts 
in their journals. 

5. Give the students the opportunity to 
write and talk about their classroom 
and the results of their census. Do they 
believe that most students in the class 
have similar or different ancestries? 
Have the students reread some of their 
previous journal entries. Do their pres- 
ent findings confirm o*' refute their orig- 
inal thoughts about their class's diversi- 
ty? Encourage students to write their 
impressions about the process of re- 
porting data and what they found. 

Enrichment: Students can tally the 
results of a school or community census 
and report the results in newspapers 
and throughout the area. 

Lesson 5: 

Comparing Our Class to Our 
State and Nation 

Objective: The students will compare 
their class information with data for 
their State and the Nation. 

Background: Data from the 1990 
census give us information on our Na- 
tion's diverse racial and ancestry 
groups. By comparing the class data 
with State and national data, the stu- 
dents should be able to see how their 
area is similar to or different from their 
State and the Nation. In the last les- 
son, the students looked at the way 
data were presented in the CQC's. In 
this lesson, introduce the content of the 
CQC's to the class in addition to the 



data in the tables and maps on pages 
16-21 of this supplement. The CQC 
bulletins were designed with bullets, 
highlighting main points. Read 
through the CQC's to find the impor- 
tant trends that your students would un- 
derstand. Note the highlights and 
trends mentioned in Our Diverse Na- 
tion found on pages 1-3. Be sure that 
the students know that the data in this 
booklet are for 1990 and their informa- 
tion will be for the current year. 

Before working with this information, 
some of the students will need an 
introduction to large numbers. Have 
the students explore the concepts of 
thousands and millions. Begin with pic- 
tures of large quantities; for example a 
picture of a large group of people in a 
stadium, a swarm of bees, a large aerial 
view of a forest, and other pictures that 
show large groups of similar things. 
Then show the students large quantities 
of objects; for example a large jar of 
pennie-^s jelly beans, or other beans; a 
big bag of rice; a container of sand. 
Let the students estimate the quantities 
in these containers, then test their esti- 
mates by counting some of them by us- 
ing groups of tens and hundreds. Once 
the students have achieved a sense of 
large numbers, have them work with 
manipulatives and physical math mod- 
els to grasp the exact concept of 
hundreds, thousands, and millions. 

Materials Needed: Journal books, 
CQC's, copies of the data tables (for 
younger children portions of these data 
tables should be enlarged) and maps on 
pages 16-21, a map of the United 
States, and colored pencils. 

Procedures: 

1. Explain to the students that in the 
last lesson they looked at the way the 
information was presented in the 
CQC's. Tell the class that now they are 
going to look at the information dis- 
cussed in the CQC's. Relate to the 



students some of the highlights found 
from the 1990 census. Tell the stu- 
dents that this information is important, 
not only for what it shows us about our 
Nation today, but also for what it com- 
municates about our country's future. 

2. Make copies of the data tables 
found on page*- .6 17 of this booklet. 
Review the race d^ii. m table 1 with the 
students. Talk about the contents of 
the header and the stub. Note that the 
States have been arranged according to 
regions. Also note that the numbers 
are in thousands. Be sure the students 
understand the concept of thousands 
before this lesson begins. At an infor- 
mal level, let the students find the big- 
gest numbers and the smallest num- 
bers. Have the students identify the 
States that show these extremes. Ask 
the students to Co the same with the 
regional data. Ask the students if there 
is a region that has a larger number of 
people in a specific racial group as op- 
posed to another region. Encourage 
students to write in their journals their 
thoughts and ideas about these differ- 
ences. Identify these States and re- 
gions on a map of the United States. 

3. Take the students to the ancestry 
data in table 2. Begin with a discussion 
about the contents of the header. Have 
the students count the number of times 
German is listed as the first ancestry 
group. Then look at other ancestry 
groups that might be of interest to the 
students. 

4. Explore with the students the maps 
found on pages 18-21. Discuss with 
the students their observations. Do the 
race groups represented in these maps 
show clusters of racial and ethnic 
groups or wide-spread settlement? 
Show the students a map of the United 
States. Let them pick out major cities 
on these maps. Ask the students if 
they note any correspondence between 
specific racial groups and certain major 
cities. Explore with the students some 
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of the possible historical reasons for 
some of population clusters of specific 
racial groups. 

5. The students will compare the data 
for their classrooms, their State, and 
the United States. Because the scales 
are so different, working with percent- 
ages will be the best way to see some 
of these differences. Briefly explain to 
the students that percentages show 
parts of a whole. (Give the percentages 
to those students who are not able to 
divide yet.) Group the class into four 
teams. Each team will find the percent- 
age of a specific racial group for their 
State. Have each group find the per- 
centage of their assigned racial group 
for the United States, then find the per- 
centage of their assigned racial group 
for their dassroom. As a class, create 
bar graphs, using these percentages. 
Each racial group should be repre- 
sented by three bars, one bar for each 
geographic level. Color each geo- 
graphic-level bar a specific color. 

6. The students could create a multi- 
tier bar graph with percentages like 
those in the graph, Foreign-Born 
Groups Arrived in Different Decades, 
displayed on page 4 of CQC-12: Place 
of Birth, Citizenship, and Year of 
Entri;. The Nation, the State, and the 
classroom could be listed in the stub 
and each race could be represented in 
the bars by a different pen color. This 
bar graph would give a visual view of 
these comparisons. (Some software 
packages could create such graphs for 
those classes with computers.) 

7. To make comparisons using the an- 
cestry data, have the students list the 
represented ancestry groups for the 
class. Then invite the students to rank 
their ancestry, recording the most fre- 
quently mentioned ancestry group first. 
How does this ranked list of ancestry 
groups compare to their State list and 
that of the Nation? Create a table 



listing the ancestry groups for the class, 
the State, and the United States. Use 
table 2 on page 17 as a model. The 
stub of the ^"able would include the Na- 
tion, the State, and the classroom. The 
header would include the ranked ances- 
try identification and total population. 

8. Have the students record some 
of their observations in their journals. 
Let them talk and write about their 
thoughts and ideas concerning the 
race and ancestry data, how their 
class compared to their State and the 
Nation. Ask the students whether 
they think their class is a representation 
of the Nation as a whole or quite differ- 
ent. Tell the students to write about the 
way they displayed the data. Did they 
think this process was helpful and gave 
clear comparisons? 

9. Display the table and graphs 
throughout the classroom. Make 
copies of these for the students to 
keep in their journals. 

Enrichment: Compare the students' 
class and State data to neighboring 
States. Match the State and national 
data to the results of the school and 
local area census results. Using other 
sources, help students examine the his- 
torical events and geographic, climatic, 
and economic conditions that have af- 
fected the settlement patterns of vari- 
ous groups. Let the students choose a 
racial and/or ancestry group to trace 
historically for the past 50 years. The 
children can examine the pilgrimage 
and heritage of famous people within a 
particular race group. Students can use 
tract maps and local data as found in 
different census publications, men- 
tioned in the Guide on page 22 to do 
local neighborhood comparisons. 
Some of these data can be obtained 
from some large libraries. State Data 
Centers, and other sources of informa- 
tion. (Call or write to the Census Bu- 
reau's Customer Services for help with 



these sources. See "Want to Know 
More?" on the inside covers of this 
booklet for the general information 
phone number and address.) 

Lesson 6: 

Celebrating Our Diversity 

Objective: The children will have an 
international festival to celebrate our 
Nation's diversity. 

Background: Now that the students 
have seen the different racial and an- 
cestry groups represented in data from 
the 1990 census and in their class- 
rooms, they should have a better ap- 
preciation for the different people that 
live in the United States. 

Materials Needed: Journal books, 
dictionaries, certain foods and clothing, 
and research materials. 

Procedures: 

1. Allow the students to hold an in- 
ternational festival. This festival will in- 
volve a dinner or luncheon, using foods 
that we enjoy in the United States but 
which originated in other countries. 
The students can cook these foods to- 
gether or each bring a dish from home. 
Books should be read to the class about 
customs, legends, holidays, and beliefs 
that started in other countries. Let the 
students visit the library to find books 
that would give such information. 

2. Personalize the festival by requiring 
each student to bring in something that 
originated in the country of their ances- 
try. Have students visit the library to 
get books about the country where 
their ancestors were born. Ask the stu- 
dents to research and write a report on 
their country of origin, looking for in- 
formation on the kinds of foods eaten 
in that country, clothing worn, tradi- 
tions, holidays, climate, geographic fea- 
tures, and other topics of interest. For 
the festival, have the students dress in a 
costume showing their country of 
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origin. Some students may want to 
show a dance or bring in music or an 
item to share with the class that repre- 
sents that country. Have the students 
draw pictures about some of the cloth- 
ing, foods, and other items that are 
part of these cultures. 

3. Have each child write stories 
about family traditions, legends, holiday 
celebrations or dances, music, lan- 
guage, or other aspects of the culture 
of their family^s country of origin. 

4. Have students write about how they 
would describe the United States to 
someone in a different country. Start 
by listing things that are typical of the 
United States: foods (fast foods, soda 
pop), sports (volleyball, football, base- 
ball, basketball), clothes (blue jeans, 
sneakers), music and dances (rock and 
roll, jazz, country and western) and oth- 
er things. Discuss with the students the 
fact that some of these items were 
adopted by other countries, such as 
soda pop. 

5. Encourage the students to reread 
their journals. Have them highlight im- 
portant things they learned throughout 
these lessons about diversity and taking 
a census. Tell the students to write 
about the festival and the things they 
learned about their country of ancestry 
and other countries. Let the children 
share some of their journal entries with 
the rest of the class. Encourage the 
students to make a class book entitled. 
Our Diverse Classroom. Each student 
can contribute portions of their journals 
and pictures of their families to the 
book. The book also could include the 
class census results, graphs, and tables. 
Other pictures, maps, and supporting 
materials could be added to the book. 

Enrichment: Invite other classes, 
the school, or local area to the festival. 
Establish pen pals with students in oth- 
er countries and across the United 
States. Have civic leaders and others 



visit the class to tell about their race 
and ancestry. 

Unit 2: 

Celebrating Our 
Nation's Diversity 

(Junior/Senior 
High Edition) 

This unit consists of six independent 
lessons that can stand alone. They are 
as follows: 

Lesson 1: Census Jeopardy 

Lesson 2: Mapping Our Diversity 

Lesson 3: The Geography 
of Ancestry 

Lesson 4: What's the Scoop? 

Lesson 5: Conducting a Diversity 
Census 

Lesson 1: 
Census Jeopardy 

Objective: Students will learn about 
our Nation's racial diversity. 

Background: We have designed this 
activity to help students learn more 
about race. It uses CQC-4, Race, in a 
"Jeopardy" game format to help focus 
student attention on the findings about 
race from the 1990 census. 

When using information from the 1990 
census on race, you should keep three 
factors in mind. First, race information 
is collected by self-identification. This 
means that a person decides which is 
the most appropriate race group. Se- 
cond (related to the above), race does 
not denote a clear-cut scientific defini- 
tion of biological stock. Third, the 
Census Bureau separates the concepts 
of race and ethnicity (Hispanic origin). 
Thus, a person may be of any race and 
still be of Hispanic origin. 



Materials Needed: Photocopies of 
CQC-4, Race, an overhead transpar- 
ency and projector, and paper strips 
(see step 1). 

Procedures: 

1. Prepare an overhead of figure 2 
(see page 10). Cut strips of paper 
to cover each of the four category 
columns. Note the answers to the 
Jeopardy game are in figure 3. 

2. Photocopy CQC-4, Race, and 
distribute it to the class. Tell them to 
read it to discover more about our 
Nation's population. 

3. Be prepared to help students pro- 
nounce and/or discuss such terms as 
Aleut and Samoan. Review with 
them the questions asked about race in 
the 1990 census. Refer to the vocabu- 
lary toolbox for additional help. What 
statements (for example, race groups, 
self-identification, options provided for 
write-in responses) can they make 
about race by looking at the questions 
and instructions included with the race 
category on the questionnaire? 

4. Divide the class into three or 
four groups. Tell them the rules of 
the activity: 

a. They will select a category (for ex 
ample. Overview) from the overhead 
Cover each of the categories with 
the paper strips. 

b. Reveal the first answer and 
recognize the group with their 
hands up first to hear their response 
The group spokesperson must give 
a precise response (question) using 
the information on the CQC for the 
revealed answer. Tell them that 
some of the harder questions will 
require creative thinki'iy 2nd may 
require performing simple mathe- 
matical calculations. 
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Figure 2. 

Census Jeopardy Game 



Points 


Overview 
(page 1) 


Black 
(page 2) 


American 
Indian, 

Eskimo, Aleut 
(page 3) 


Asian and 
Pacific 
. Islander 
\page 


10 


Question 4 


South 


About 500,000 


API 


20 


White, Eskimo. 
Samoan 


16 States 


314 

reservations 
and trust lands 


Immigration 

1 


: 30 


8 of every 10 


Chicago 


Arizona, 
California, and 
Oklahoma 


3 percent j 

1 


40 


. "Other race" 

r 


6th in 1980; 
8th in 1990 


16 percent 


Ttxas, Florida, 
and Virginia 


50 

1 
1 

I 

i 


Largest for 
Asian and 
Pacific Islanders 


Detroit, New 
Orleans and 
Baltimore but 
not New York 
and Houston 


1890 to 1900 
and 1910 
to 1920 


Less than 3.7 
million 



Figure 3. 

Census Jeopardy Questions/Answers 

(The following lists the answers in the form of questions, to be provided by the students. 
Overview (page 1): 



10: What number was the race 
question on the 1990 census 
questionnaire? 

20: What are three race groups 
listed in the 1990 census? 

30: About how many people 
were White in 1990? 

40: What category did many 
Hispanics use for the 
race questions? 

50: Which group had the largest 
rate of increase between 
1980 and 1990? 

Black (page 2): 

10: Where is the l\eaviest con- 
centration of Black/African 
American population? 

20: How many States had more 
than 1 million Black/African 
American people? 



30: What is the city with the 

second largest Black/African 
American population? 

40: What was Washington, 
DC's rank in BlacVAfrican 
American population? 

50: What cities had a majority 
of Black/African American 
population? 

American Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut 

(page 3): 

10: How much did the American 
Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut 
population grow between 
1980 and 1990? 

20: Where did about 22 percent 
of the American Indians live 
in 1990? 

30: In what three States do most 
American Indians live? 



40: 



What percentage of Alaska's 
population is American 
Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut? 

50: In what two decades 
did the American Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut 
populations decline? 

Asian and Pacific 
Islander (page 4): 

10: What is the abbreviation for 
Asian and Pacific Islander? 

20: What factor boosted the 
high growth of the API 
ipopulation? 

30: What percentage of the API 
ipopulation was Hawaiian? 

40: What are three States that 
had an API population more 
than 100,000? 

50: What was the API 
population in 1980? 
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c. Listen to their question/response. 
If the stated question is correct, 

you will record the number of points 
earned by the group. If a group 
fails to give a precise answer, cut 
half of the answer's value from that 
team's score. 

d. Have the team with the correct 
response select the next category. 
Repeat steps b and c. 

e. After completing the activity, rec- 
ognize the teams' accomplishments. 
Discuss with the class any questions 
that they raise as a result of playing 
the game. 

Enrichment: Refer to the informa- 
tion on race in table 1 . This table 
offers several opportunities to look 
at the race information by State. 
Students can map, graph, and/or 
discuss this information. 



Lesson 2: 

Mapping Our Diversity 

Objective: Students will investigate 
the distribution of race and ethnic 
groups in the United States. 

Background: To know, as an 
example, that 12 percent of the United 
States population was Black/ African 
American in 1990 is useful informa- 
tion. To investigate the pattern for 
smaller geographic levels, however, 
reveals many more interesting and im- 
portant insights into the findings from 
the 1990 census. 

Materials Needed: Overhead projec- 
tor and transparencies of maps found 
on pages 18-21, U.S. outline maps 
(showing the State boundaries), and 
colored pencils (optional). 



Procedures: 

1. Before class, make transparencies 
of maps 1 to 4. If you have the 3' x 4' 
color map listed on page 22, have this 
ready to hang on the wall. 

2. Tell the class they will be studying 
the geography of diversity. Ask them 
to name the major race and ethnic 
groups in our country, or have them 
review the vocabulary toolbox found on 
page 2. 

3. Ask them to list/discuss the factors 
that influence where a p oon lives. 
What are their preferences for a place 
to live? Focus their attention on the 
regional scale rather than on issues of 
housing or \oj^ community prefer- 
ences. Suggest that our Nation would 
not be as diverse as it is if each person 
had the same preferences. 

4. Ask them to write a brief descrip- 
tion to explain where various race and 
ethnic groups live within the United 
States. Have them describe the pat- 
terns they expect to find for each of the 
four groups depicted in maps 1 to 4. 

5. Have them compare their written or 
verbal descriptions with the maps you 
place on the overhead projector or 
hang on the wall (color map). For each 
map, ask the following: 

■ Is the distribution of population ran- 
dom, clustered, or uniform? How 
would they describe the distribution to a 
person who has not seen the map? 

■ What historical, social, or geographic 
events are important factors for ex- 
plaining this distribution? 

• Do these people live in metro- 
politan areas? If so, whfoh areas can 
you identify on the map? Is this true 
for all groups? 

■ Are there places you expected to 
find a cluster of population but did not? 



Why? Is this due to the way the cartog- 
rapher presented the information on 
the map (in percentage terms rather 
than the actual numbers), errors in the 
students perceptions of where these 
groups live, etc.? For instance, some 
of the anomalies can be explained by 
the location of military bases, colleges, 
etc., in the area. Ask them, for 
instance, to find examples on map 1. 

■ Are there places where you didn't 
expect to find concentrations of these 
groups but did? Why?- 

Enrichment: Have the students 
use the information in table 1 to 
map each of the four distributions de- 
picted in maps 1 to 4 using State-level 
data rather than county-level data. 
Use the same scaling as shown in the 
legend of each map. For this project, 
the students will need to calculate per- 
centages for each State and shade the 
map accordingly. 

The four maps have different scales 
to enhance the regional display of 
these data. Have the students map 
each of the four distributions using the 
same legend as shown for the "Black 
Persons" map. How do these new 
representations impact the way the 
distributions look? 

Lesson 3: 

The Geography of Ancestry 

Objective: Students will study 
the geography of ancestry in the 
• United States. 

Background: The 1990 census pro- 
vides a unique portrait of ancestry pat- 
terns, for each of our States. The influ- 
ence of European settlement dominates 
the United States landscape; however, 
there are many subtle differences from 
State to State. This lesson offers a 
challenging puzzle for the students. 
They must match selected States to 
their predominant ancestry groups. To 
solve their puzzle in figure 4, they will 
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Figure 4. 

Predominant Ancestry Groups for Selected States 



Match each of the following States with their ancestry group. 

AlabamarAlaska» Arkansas, California, District of Columbia. Hawaii. Louisiana. Michigan. 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oklahoma 
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j German 


i^ui wc^iai 1 


Irish 


Swedish 


English 


7. 


i 
j 

(Japanese 




1 
j 

1 Hawaiian 


German 


Chinese 


« 


African 


German 


i Irish 

1 


English 


Russian 




American 




1 








German 


Irish 


' English 


African 
American 


Polish 








\ 




in 


t 
j 

German 


English 


\ Irish 


American 
Indian 


Eskimo 








1 




11 


1 Irish 


German 


j 

j African 


American 


English 




i 




American 

1 ■ — 







Answers: 
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use the information in figure 5 and 
their own information about the States 
and our Nation's history. 

Materials Needed: A U.S. outline 
map of the States, Figure 4. The Geog- 
raphy of Ancestry, and Figure 5. 
Ancestry Groups for Selected States. 

Procedures: 

Note: Before the activity, look at table 
2 to determine if you want to add any 
other States to the puzzle. For 
Instance, you may want to add your 
home State if it is not on the chart. 

1. Divide the class into work groups. 

2. Define the term ancestry and give 
examples of who our ancestors are. 
Ask them to list the most predominant 
origins of ancestors in our country. 
What are the historic, economic, 
religious, and political factors that 
served as push (famine, religious, or 
political oppression) and pull (economic 
opportunity, joining family members) 
factors for our ancestors to come to 
America? Have these factors changed 
through time? If so, how and why? 

3. Mention that the government 
collected information on ancestry in the 
1990 census as a way to understand 
our Nation*s rich diversity. Ask the 
class to hypothesize who would use 
this information. 

4. Ask the students to envision a map 
of America that shoves the origins of 
our ancestors. List on the board their 
hypotheses about how the map would 
appear. As an example, persons from 
what countries (origins of ancestors) 
settled in Massachusetts or what coun- 
tries would be most dominant in the 
students home State? Which States 
would be most easy to identify based on 
the ancestry of its people? What an- 
cestry groups would be predoininant? 



Figure 5. 

The Geography of Ancestry 

The influence of Europe dominates | 
the American landscape. In fact, 
I German, Irish, and Ei^ish are three j 
: of the top five ancestry groups in all j 
but three of the States. Thus, one i 
must look beyond to solve the ani:es- 
tiy puzzle. In general, African Amer- 
I leans are more concentrated in the 
I Soutfi. Some American Indians still 
! live in historical locations of the In- 
dian nations. Persons of Hispanic 
origin are numerous in the South- 
west and California because that 
area was part of Mexico until the | 
mid-18Ws, and also many immi- ! 
grants haye come to that area from j 
Mexico and other Latin American j 
countries since then. The influence j 
of migration from other immediate j 
neighbors also enriches our heritage: 
In the Northeast, French and French 
Canadian and in Hawaii, the Pacific 
Rim countries. Migration of persons 
of Eastern European descent is most ! 
apparent in the large industrial cen- . 
ters of the Midwest. The upper Mid- ; 
west is also enriched by the Scandi- 
navian influence. Another interest- 
ing fact is that persons in several 
States, predominantly in the South 
and Midwest, reported American as | 
their ancestry group. ! 

i 

5. Tell the class you have divided them 
into groups to solve such a puzzle. 
They will be given only a few States to 
match with their ancestry groups. In 
addition to the five leading ancestry 
groups for these States, they will have a 
description to use (figure 5). Their task 
is to record the proper State match in 
column 1 of figure 4. If they are having 
difficulty with the task, ask them to indi- 
cate which State is Alaska (number 10). 
How did they reach this conclusion? 

6. Once a group has completed its 
match, review the matches to show 
which matches are correct. Offer hints 
that will help them solve the remaining 
pieces by referring to the narrative or 
discuss events in American history 



related to immigration, etc. to help 
them with the puzzle. 

7. Once all groups have completed 
their matches, go bark to the hypo- 
theses recorded in step 4 to determine 
which hypotheses were correct and 
which were not. Why? 

Enrichment: Distribute table 2 to see 
a more complete picture of ancestry. 
For instance, the table shows the pre- 
dominant ancestry groups for each 
State. The table also shows by State , 
the number of persons in each of the 
five predominant ancestry groups. The 
students can use this information to 
create thematic maps by ancestry 
group, pie charts, bar graphs, etc. by 
State or by ancestry group. A more 
complete picture of ancestry is provided 
in the 1990 publication entitled De- 
tailed Ancestri; Groups for States 
(see page 22). 

The story behind the numbers is 
equally interesting. For instance, have 
the students research and report when, 
how, and why their ancestors came to 
this country. Was their decision to 
come to this country, if they had a 
choice, predominantly a result of push 
or pull factors? 



Lesson 4: 

What's the Scoop? 

Objective: Students will prepare 
short reports to summarize information 
about those who were born in 
foreign countries. 

Background: Each day, reporters 
from around the country go out in 
search of the scoop. Many times, the 
story is on their doorstep, or even on 
their desk, just waiting to be discovered. 
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So it is with statistical data. Each day» 
local. State, and national governmental 
agencies release hundreds of reports. 
Behind these volumes are many stories 
waiting and needing to be told. This 
lesson helps students develop a story 
from the facts presented in the CQC 
on the foreign born (CQC-12). You 
can use the activity, however, to look at 
other CQC's in the series. 

Materials Needed: Student copies 
of CQC- 12 and figure 6 found on 
page 15. 

Procedures: 

1 . Decide whether to have the students 
work in groups or individually. Photo- 
copy CQC- 12 and figure 6. 

2. Tell the students they will be writing 
a short byline for the radio media. It is 
nonfiction and involves the use of facts. 
However, since there are so many 
pieces of information available, there 
may be several different stories to tell. 

3. Use figure 6 to illustrate an eye 
(ear)-catching story. These brief re- 
leases are designed for the radio 
media to capture the listener*s attention 
about some of the recent findings 
from the Census Bureau's statistical re- 
ports. For this media, brevity is impor- 
tant because the attention span of the 
public is so short. Have the students 
list the characteristics of these releases. 
How does the author make use of sta- 
tistical data to capture the reader's 
attention or make the report more in- 
teresting? What is the structure and 
purpose of the lead sentence? What 
other characteristics of the examples 
do the students notice? 

4. Distribute copies of CQC- 12 and 
tell the students they will be preparing 
an eye-catching short report. First, 
however, they must conduct th^^ir re- 
search. Ask them to underline or high- 
light the following: 



■ Two or three of the most 
important facts. 

■ Two or three of the most 
interesting facts. 

■ Two or three of the most 
surprising facts. 

5. Ask them to review the facts 
they underlined. Circle the two or 
three they jelieve the audience wants 
to know. Is there a commonality in the 
items they circled? If so, they have a 
theme they can use throughout the 
story. If not, their task is more difficult. 

6. Using this theme, ask students to 
write a short, interesting article that in- 
cludes at least two important facts from 
the CQC. 

7. Once they have developed their 
story, they should decide upon a title. 

8. Ask the students to post their ar- 
ticles around the room. Give the stu- 
dents time to walk around the room 
and read what their colleagues wrote, 
using the same information. 

9. Did they select the same themes? 
What variations did they find in ways to 
present their themes? Did they use the 
statistics correctly and do the statistics 
help to tell the story? 

10. Although the focus of the 
lesson is on writing, the story of 
diversity that emerges from the in- 
formation on the foreign-born popula- 
tion is quite interesting. Take some 
time to go beyond the numbers in this 
CQC to explore the impact of the 
changes in the foreign-born population 
as they relate to the workforce, educa- 
tional needs, changing world conditions 
and needs, and the changing portrait 
of we, the Americans. 

Enrichment: Table 2 presents 
some of the findings from the 1990 
census on the foreign born. Use this 



information to embellish the articles the 
students prepared by including some of 
the interesting facts about their State. 



Lesson 5: 
Conducting a 
Diversity Census 

Objective: Students will discover 
the diverse makeup ot the class by 
conducting a census. 

Materials Needed: CQCs: 47. 
and 12. 

Background: The information found 
in the CQCs and in tables 1 and 2 
provides a wealth of data from the 
1990 census. In this activity, students 
conduct their own diversity census, tab- 
ulate the findings, and compare them 
with those of their State or that of the 
Nation. The questions included in the 
diversity questionnaire are similar to 
those used in the. 1990 census. 



Procedures: 

1 . Tell the students they will be con- 
ducting a census of their class to cap- 
ture information about such items as 
race and place of birth. If this is the 
first activity you have used in this sup- 
plement, discuss with them the concept 
and importance of diversity. Also dis- 
cuss the definitions found in the vocab- 
ulary toolbox. 

2. Ask students to design a question- 
naire using the questions found at the 
top of each CQC. 

3. Have the students complete the 
questionnaire. Stress that although 
their neighbors would not see their re- 
sponses if this was an actual census, the 
principle of confidentiality will not be 
possible for this classroom activity. 
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Figure 6. 

Uncle Sam's Almanac 

And now... here's a page from 
Uncle Sam*s Almanac, Some 
973 thousand Americans declared 
bankruptcy in 1992, up from 
360 thousand in 1981. Ironically, 
the Golden State leads the Nation, 
as over 152 thousand Calif omians 
filed for bankruptcy. Floridians 
came in second witii over 52 thou- 
sand, followed closely by New 
Yorkers witfi nearly 50 thousand. 
By contrast, only 11 hundred 
Alaskans filed. These facts about 
America come from the "Statistical 
Abstract of the United States.'' 
Now in its 114th year, it's pub- 
lished annually by the Census 
Bureau. This is Cheryl Chambers 
from the Census Bureau's Public 
Information Office Radio 
Broadcast Service. 



Ask why it is so important to provide 
confidentiality of a person's responses . 
when conducting a national census. 

4. Once the forms are completed, as- 
sign a special statistical committee to 
make a table of the findings. The easi- 
est way will be for one person to call 
off the response while another person 
places a tally in the correct cell of the 
table. Another alternative is to use two 
or three statistical committees, each 
working independently, to tabulate the 
questionnaires. Have each committee 
present its final table. Theoretically, 
the tables should be identical; however, 
this may not be the case due to clerical 
errors, different ways of tabulating, or 
posting the findings, etc. Try to resolve 
the errors. Compare their tablefs) with 
the findings in tables 1 and 2. Look at 
their State as well as other interesting 



States. Where are there important dif- 
ferences, similarities, etc.? With the 
use of percentages, compare the dis- 
tributions. With which State is their 
class most similar? 



Enrichment: Using the results from 
your census, prepare a CQC for your 
classroom. Use some of the techniques 
employed in the CQC's to enhance 
their product. 

As the Census Bureau prepares to con- 
duct its next population and housing 
census in the year 2000, it must ex- 
amine the questions it asks to reflect 
the changing American portrait. Ask 
students to provide recommendations 
from their experience in conductirtg a 
classroom census that would be useful 
for the next national census. 
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Table 1. Race and Hispanic Origin: 1990 

(In thousands) 



State 



Race 



Total 
popula- 
tion 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian, 
Eskimo, 
or Aleut 


Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 


other 


Total 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispank^ 


244,710 


199,686 


29,986 


1,959 


7,274 


9,805 


22,354 


13,496 


2,728 


1,045 


5,087 


50,808 


42,066 


5,613 


126 


1,335 


1.666 


3,754 


175 


1.872 


184 


1,524 


3,287 


2,859 


274 


7 


51 


96 


213 


8 


147 


6 


52 


1^8 


1.208 


5 


6 


7 


2 


7 


2 


1 


. 


3 


6,016 


5,405 


300 


12 


143 


155 


288 


13 


151 


8 


116 


1,109 


1.087 


7 


2 


9 


3 


11 


2 


3 


1 


5 


7,730 


6.130 


1,037 


15 


273 


275 


740 


29 


320 


85 


306 


1/990 


13.385 


2.859 


63 


694 


990 


2.214 


93 


1.087 


74 


960 


11,882 


10.520 


1,090 


15 


137 


119 


232 


24 


149 


8 


52 


1,003 


917 


39 


4 


18 


25 


46 


2 


13 


1 


30 


563 


555 


2 


2 


3 


1 


4 


1 


1 




2 


99(009 




71fi 


000 


767 


831 


1,727 


1,153 


258 


37 


279 


11,431 


8.953 


1,694 


22 


285 


476 


904 


624 


146 


18 


117 


5.544 


5,021 


432 


13 


38 


41 


99 


67 


14 


2 


16 


2,777 


2,683 


48 


7 


25 


13 


33 


24 


1 


1 


7 


2,478 


2,232 


143 


22 


32 


49 


94 


76 


4 


1 


13 


935 


7,756 


1.292 


56 


105 


87 


202 


138 


19 


5 


40 


4,375 


4,130 


95 


50 


78 


22 


54 


35 


3 


2 


14 


5,117 


4,486 


548 


20 


41 


22 


62 


38 


4 


2 


17 


1.578 


1,481 


57 


12 


12 


16 


37 


30 


1 


1 


6 


639 


604 


4 


. 26 


3 


2 


5 


3 


. 


• 


1 


10,847 


9,522 


1.155 


20 


91 


59 


140 


58 


46 


4 


33 


696 


638 


3 


51 


3 


2 


5 


3 


. 




1 


4,892 


4.513 


245 


39 


54 


42 


93 


58 


19 


2 


15 


85,446 


65,583 




ceo 


1,1 






4 344 


406 


736 


1,282 


4,041 


2.976 


1 .021 


1 / 


22 


c 
D 




10 


4 


2 


10 


" 2,351 


1.945 


0/4 


lo 


10 


7 


on 


1*^ 

1 0 


1 


1 


6 


666 


535 


112 


2 


y 


0 
0 


1R 

ID 


0 


3 


1 


4 


607 


180 


400 


i 

1 


1 1 


1 


00 


0 


2 


1 


26 






1.760 


36 


154 


238 


1,574 


162 


247 


674 


492 


6,478 


4,600 


1,747 


13 


76 


42 


109 


49 


17 


8 


35 


3.685 


3.392 


263 


6 


18 


7 


22 


9 


4 


1 


9 


4,220 


2.839 


1.299 


19 


41 


22 


93 


24 


6 


9 


55 


4,781 


3,394 


1.190 


13 


140 


45 


125 


18 


18 


. 6 


83 


2,573 


1.633 


915 


9 


13 


3 


16 


7 


1 


1 


7 


6,629 


5,008 


1,456 


80 


52 


32 


77 


33 


15 


4 


26 


3,146 


2.584 


234 


252 


34 


42 


86 


63 


5 


1 


17 


3,487 


2,407 


1.040 


8 


22 


9 


31 


11 


6 


2 


11 


4.877 


4.048 


778 


10 


32 


9 


33 


14 


4 


2 


13 


16.987 


12,775 


2.022 


66 


319 


1,805 


4,340 


3.891 


43 


18 


388 


6!i87 


4,792 


1.163 


15 


159 


58 


160 


33 


24 


6 


97 


1,793 


1,726 


56 


2 


7 


2 


9 


3 


1 


. 


5 


52,786 


40,0 ID 




9«SO 




A QfiO 

H,90£ 


lU, 1 


7 824 


192 


89 


2,002 


550 


415 


22 


86 


20 


7 


18 


9 


2 




6 


3.665 


2.963 


111 


204 


55 


333 


688 


616 


8 


2 


62 


29,760 


20.524 


2.209 


242 


2.846 


3.939 


7.688 


6.119 


126 


72 


1.371 


3,294 


2,905 


133 


28 


^ 60 


168 


424 


283 


7 


2 


133 


1,108 


370 


27 


5 


685 


21 


81 


14 


26 


1 


41 


1.00V 


950 


3 


14 


9 


30 


53 


43 


1 




9 


799 


741 


2 


48 


4 


4 


12 


8 


• 




3 


1.202 


1,013 


79 


20 


38 


53 


124 


85 


4 


6 


29 


1,515 


1,146 


30 


134 


14 


19C 


579 


329 


C 


1 1 


247 


2.842 


2.637 


46 


38 


69 


52 


113 


86 


: 


\ 1 


23 


1,72C 


1,616 


12 


2A 


3C 


3€ 


I 8£ 


57 


2 


! 1 


25 


4.867 


4,30$ 


15C 


) 81 


211 


lie 


) 21£ 


> 156 


) s 


) 2 


47 


ASA 


427 




\ £ 


: 


\ 11 


26 


) M 






7 



Hispanic origin 



United States . . 

Northeast 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire . . . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Midwest 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 

Wisconsin 

South 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina — 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 



- Represents less than 1 .000 „ ^ ^ . ^ . 

Note The information on race and Hispanic origin came from Ihe 1990 Census of Population and Housing. Both questions were asked of all respondents 
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Table 2. Ancestry and Foreign-Born Population: 1990 

(In thousands) 



Ancestry 




Ranked by 






Total population 




predominate type 






by type' 






1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


c 
D 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 r 


uc 


lO 


CN 


IT 
II 


AF 


57,947 






23,777 


14,665 3, 


uc 


iH 


IT 
It 


CM 


AF 


9,929 






5,873 


3,658 1, 


IT 
i 1 


ID 

In 


CM 

bN 


<^C 

ub 


PO 


628 


01** 


**00 


450 


313 


CM 

bN 


CD 

rn 


ID 

In 


rU 


GE 


372 




917 


110 


109 


iH 


CM 

bN 


IT 


CD 

rn 


GE 


1,571 


001 




635 


498 


bN 


ID 

In 


CD 

rn 


cr' 
rU 


GE 


266 




9nfi 


119 


118 


IT 
1 1 


ID 

In 


dC 
ob 


AC 


EN 


1,457 


1 AIR 
1 1 D 


1 AOfl 
1 ,**UO 


751 


703 


ob 


IT 
1 1 


ID 

In 


AC 


FN 
di 


2,899 




0 flnn 


1.621 


1,566 


ub 


ID 

In 


IT 

1 1 


CM 

nN 


AF 


4,315 




1 ^7T 
1 ,o/ o 


1,275 


894 


ID 

In 


IT 

1 1 


CM 

bN 


CD 

rn 


PG 


214 


1QQ 
1 w 


1R1 

1 D 1 


134 


95 


CM 

bN 


CD 

rn 


ID 

In 


ric 
on 


FC 


147 


1 oo 


ini 


59 


33 


uc 


ID 

In 


CM 
cN 


AC 

Ar 


PO 


22,478 






4,875 


3,469 


ob 


ID 

In 


AC 


CM 

nN 


PO 


3,326 


1 AR1 
1 ,oo 1 


1 A9R 


1.141 


963 


ob 


ID 
In 


CM 
nN 


AU 

MM 


AF 


2,085 




757 


374 


371 


ob 


ID 

In 


CM 

nN 


ni I 
uu 


NO 


1,395 






176 


152 


^c 
ob 


ID 

In 


CM 

nN 


AI 
Ml 


AF 


968 






123 


122 


ob 


ID 
In 


CM 

nN 


AC 
Mr 


PO 


2,666 


1 321 


1 315 


1,100 


890 


ob 




IQ 

in 


ow 


EN 


2,021 


liJI 


574 


536 


357 


ob 


ID 
In 


CM 

nN 


AC 

Mr 


AM 


1,843 


1 ,\JOO 


743 


469 


317 


ob 


ID 

In 


CM 

nN 


OW 


CZ 


795 


010 


pnQ 


99 


90 


dc 
ob 




IQ 

in 


CM 

nil 


SW 


325 


1 


54 


39 


36 


dc 
ob 


ID 
In 


CM 

nN 


AC 

Mr 


IT 


4,068 


1 896 


1,449 


997 


637 


dc 
ob 


Mr\ 


IQ 
In 


CM 

nN 


AI 


355 


1 


88 


68 


47 


Ob 


ID 
In 




MH 


EN 


2,631 


fii? 


506 


416 


410 


Uc 


Ar 


IP 
In 


CM 


AM 


14,630 


19 Q'lA 

l&,900 


12,951 


11,376 


7,558 


AC 


AM 


IQ 

in 


CM 


GE 


639 


QO/ 


617 


480 


430 


ID 

In 


dC 

ob 


AC 


AM 
MM 


EN 


464 


Ann 


307 


306 


291 


ID 

In 


dP 
on 


CM 

nix 


AC 
Mr 


IT 


139 


138 


123 


95 


64 


AC 


dc 

ob 


IQ 

in 


CM 

nN 


RU 


315 


09 


34 


34 


12 


dc 


ID 

In 


CM 

nil 


AC 
Mr 


IT 


2,410 


1 flQQ 

1 ,099 


1,846 


1,195 


785 


AC 


ID 
In 


CM 

nN 


dp 
on 


AM 


1,421 


971 


890 


810 


805 


dc 
ob 


ID 
In 


AM 


CM 
nil 


AF 


798 




586 


553 


222 


AC 


CD 
rn 


IQ 

in 


dP 
on 


AC 


1,098 


R^n 


518 


508 


433 


d^ 


AC 


IQ 

in 


CM 
nil 


IT 


1,218 


QRR 


769 


671 


252 


AC 


ID 
In 


AM 
MM 


CM 
nil 


GE 


775 




317 


254 


225 


AC 


dP 
on 


CM 
nil 


IQ 
in 


AM 


1,228 


1.1 1 1 


987 


841 


753 


d^ 

Ob 


In 


Ai 


PM 
Cli 


AM 


714 


642 


469 


441 


258 


AC 


dP 

on 


IQ 

in 


CM 
nil 


AM 


870 


500 


486 


436 


348 


ID 


on 


CM 
nil 


AF 


AM 


876 


724 


692 


674 
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- Repre<>ents lejl*i#</t ,000 ' 'The ancestry codes in columns one to five are as follows: AC=Acadian/Cajun: AF=Afro;Afnerican; AI=American '"d'ar/^^^=A"if/'^,?": 
CHrChmese. C2=^^ DU=Dulch; EN=Engnsh: ES=Eskimo: FI=Filipmo; FC=French Canadian; FR=French: G^V?^'^^"*,^^^':^^''^!'^'^^^ In^llr^^^^ 

JA=Japanese; ME=^^c^i NO=Norwegian; PG=Ponuguese; PO=Polish; RU=Russian; SP=Spanlsh; and SW=Swedish. ^lo\a\ populatron corresponds to ancestry y^^^^^ 
Totals lor each ancesWoup for the United States and the regions were calculated separately and do not reflect a sum ol the States. j^Not specified and olher mc ludes 
the count ot all respondents not reported, not elsewhere classified (Bermuda), and not classified. Not classified includes individuals who did not know, reported a religious 

^X^c^The iniormmion on the ancestry and foreign-born population came from the 1990 Census ol Population and Housing. Both questions were asked of a sample ot 
respondents. 
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Celebrating Our Nation's Diversity 



Guide to Additional 
Census Bureau 
Resources 

This guide gives a listing of other Cen- 
sus Bureau products that might be of 
interest to you and your students. Or- 
der sources include CSB (Customer 
Services Branch, Bureau of the Census) 
and GPO (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office). 
Addresses and telephone numbers are 
listed on the reproducible order forms 
found on the last pages of this supple- 
ment. This guide gives only a taste of 
the wealth of products produced by the 
Census Bureau. Please note the inside 
covers for whom to call if you "Want to 
Know More?" 



1990 Census Products 

Given the wealth of data and all the 
product media available from the 
decennial census, this section lists only 
a few of the many products available. 

Race and Hispanic Origin Popula- 
tion Density of the United States: 

1990. One time publication. 
Approximate size 3* x4\ Series 
GE90 6, SIN 003'024'08762-6, 
$2.25; GPO. Call GPO for pricing 
information. This color wall size post- 
er includes the four maps on pages 
18-21 of this teaching supplement. 

We the American Series. FREE; 
CSB. The "We Series*' consists of 12 
reports that highlight specific aspects of 
our population. Each narrative report 
is accented with graphs and charts to 
illustrate key concepts in the reports. 
The reports cover a variety of topics: 
Blacks/ African American, Hispanics, 
Asians, Pacific Islanders, First Ameri- 
cans, American Foreign Born, Women, 
Elderly, Children, Education, Homes, 
and all Americans. 



Census Questionnaire Content 
(CQC) Bulletins. FREE; CSB. 
Other CQC's like those in this teaching 
supplement packet are available on a 
variety of topics. Each of the 30 bulle- 
tins focuses on a question or group of 
questions appearing on the 1990 cen- 
sus questionnaires. Some of the other 
topics include age, gender, educational 
attainment, and year moved in and 
structure built. 

Detailed Ancestry Groups for 
States. Series 1990 CP'S-1 -2, SIN 
003 024-08614-0, $7; GPO. This re- 
port presents population estimates for 
the 197 largest ancestry groups. All 
ancestry groups with 2,000 or more 
persons were included in the report. 

Population and Housing Charac- 
teristics for Census Tracts and 
Block Numbering Areas. Series 
1990CPH'3. One report per metro- 
politan area. Separate report for the 
balance of the State; GPO. Call CSB 
for the specific stock number and or- 
dering information for your State. 
This series is the best source of 1990 
census information about your local 
area. It contains population and 
-housing information. 

1990 Census— Basic Data (Nation 
to Counties) on CD-ROM. SIN 

STFIC, $150; CSB. This compact 
disc product provides a look at data 
summarized from the 1990 census. 
Includes statistics on total population, 
age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, number 
and type of housing units, value and 
rent, owner-renter status, and basic 
characteristics of households. The 
single CD-ROM supplies summaries for 
the following geographic areas: the 
Nation, regions (e.g., the Midwest), divi- 
sions (e.g.. New England), States, coun- 
ties, other local governments of 
10,000 or more residents, metropoli- 
tan areas, urbanized areas, and Ameri- 
can Indian and Alaska Native areas. 



1990 Census— Detailed Data 
(Nation to Counties) on CD-ROM. 

SIN STF3C, $150; CSB. While this 
product provides the same geographic 
content as the basic data set noted 
above, the data content is much richer. 
Provides data on place of birth, educa- 
tion, ancestry, migration, language spo- 
ken at home, commuting, occupation, 
labor force, income, age of housing, 
heating fuels, availability of vehicles, 
and shelter costs. 

1990 Census— Detailed Data (ZIP 
Codes) on CD-ROM. SIN STF3B; 
$150 per disc, $300 for set of three; 
CSB. This file presents the same data 
coverage as the previous product, but 
the data summaries are for five-digit 
ZIP Codes within each State and 
county. The discs are arranged accord- 
ing to the first digit of each ZiP Code. 

Statistical Compendia 

The Statistical Compendia contain data 
from the full range of programs of the 
entire Census Bureau, as well as a sam- 
ple of statistics from other data orga- 
nizations in the United States. 

Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1994. Annual since 1878. 
Paper, SIN 003 024-08756-1 , $32; 
clothbound SIN 003-024 08757 0, 
$38; GPO. For expedited delivery; 
service contact National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS). Call 
800-336 4700 or in Virginia call 
7034874650. This is the most com- 
prehensive single-volume document 
produced by the Census Bureau. This 
edition features over 1,400 tables and 
charts. State rankings for 60 selected 
data items, and a guide to sources that 
lists over 1,000 publications for further 
reference. Over 100 topics are cross- 
tabulated by race and Hispanic origin. 
Other tables contain ancestry and 
foreign-born statistics. 
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1993 Statistical Abstract (CD- 
ROM)- Annual. $50; CSB. This 
compact disc provides all the data items 
found in the printed report with subject 
query and table retrieval software; plus 

I, 400 tables also are available in Lotus 
spreadsheet format. 

County and City Data 3ook: 
1994. Everi; 5 ];ears. SIN 003- 
024-08753-7, $40; GPO. For expe- 
dited deliver]^ service contact Nation- 
al Technical Information Service 
(NTIS). Call 800-336-4700 or in 
Virginia call 703-487-4650. NTIS 
SIN PB94-140993AFY. The County 
and Citi; Data Book provides a com- 
plete demographic, economic, and so- 
cial profile for the Nation, States, coun- 
ties, and nearly 1,100 cities and 

II, 100 places. The volume includes 
scores of data items. Rankings are 
provided for cities and counties on se- 
lected characteristics. 

County and City Data Book: 
1994 (CD-ROM). Euery 5 i;ears. 
$150; CSB. The County and Citi; 
Data Book is available also on CD- 
ROM. Access and retrieval software 
takes you through menu screens as 
you pick the data and geography of 
your choice. 

Historical Statistics of the United 
States From Colonial Times to 
1970. SIN 003-024- 00120-0, $68; 



GPO. The two-volume set contains 
more than 12^500 statistical time 
series on subjects such as population, 
immigration, agriculture, labor force, 
manufactures, and energy. One chap- 
ter is devoted to data covering the 
colonial and pre-Federal period, 
1610 to 1780. 

USA Counties: 1994 (CD-ROM). 

Annval. $150; CSB. This is the 
only time-series data set of its kind at 
the Census Bureau. It provides over 
two decades of data about every 
county in the Nation. Topics covered 
include population, vital statistics, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, crime, educa- 
tion, elections, climate, and others. 
Like other CD-ROM's from the Census 
Bureau, this one provides access and 
retrieval software. 



International 
Demographic Reports 

World Population Profile: 1994. 

Annual. Series WP94, SIN 003-024- 
08743, $10; GPO. This report gives 
general demographic statistics for all 
countries and territories of the world 
with a population of at least 5,000. It 
shows population estimates and projec- 
tions, annual population growth rate, 
birth and death rates, life expectancy, 
and infant mortality. 



On-Line Services 
Through Internet 

1NTEF?NET Access— You can access 
the Census Bureau Internet prototype 
by any of the following: GOPHER (go- 
pher gopher.census.gov). File Transfer 
Protocol (ftp ftp.census.gov). Mosaic — 
Web Service (http://www.census.gov). 
Mailing List Service (majordomo- ((i cen- 
sus.gov), and through TELNET (Telnet * 
cenbbs.census.gov). (For security rea- 
sons TELNET is the only application 
where direct TELNETS are allowed.) 

Census Bureau 
K-12 Materials 

In addition to this teaching supplement, 
the Census Bureau has instructional 
materials designed specifically for K-12 
instruction. For a FREE package, call 
the Education Program on 
301-763-1510. 

Local Sources 

Many public libraries, chambers of 
commerce, and similar organizations 
use Census Bureau data and/ or main- 
tain varying levels of Census Bureau 
data collections. Some of these, espe- 
cially planning offices, also produce 
their own demographic and economic 
data. These organizations are excellent 
local data sources. 
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Census Bureau Customer Services — CSB 



To order by mall: Complste this form for all products marked CSB, Choose a method of payment. 
(NOTE: All orders must be prepaid.) 

To order by telephone or fax: Call 301-763-4100 or fax to 301-763-5198. Use your VISA. MasterCard, or Census Deposit 
account for payment. 



Qty- 


Title of Publications and/or Electronic Products 






Price 
cacn 


Total 
Price 






































Total 







Type or Print: 



(Company or personal name) 



{Additional address/attention line) 



Please Choose Method of Payment: 

~] Check payable to Commerce-Census 

^ I Census Deposit Account i ~l 1 I ! ' : " l.-. 

I VISA or MasterCard Account 



(Street address! 



(Credit-card expiration date! 



Thank you for 
your order! 



(Daytime phone including area code) 



(Authorizing Signature) 



Mail To: Customer Services Branch, Data User Services Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 20233. 



94-37 
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Superintendent of Documents Publications Order Form — GPO 

To order by mall: Complete this form for all products marked GPO. Choose a method of payment. 
(NOTE: All orders must be prepaid.) 

To order by telephone or fax: Call 202-783-3238 or fax to 202-215-2250. Use your VISA. MasterCard, or Government Print- 
ing Office Deposit account for payment. 



Qty. 


Stock Number 


Publication Titles 


Price 
Each 


Total 
Price 
















Total 







Type or Print: 

(Company or personal name) 
(Additional address/ attention line) 
(Street address: 

(Daytime phone including area code) 



Please Choose Method of Payment: 

I I Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 

]-□ 



Q GPO Deposit Account 
[~| VISA or MasterCard Account 



T 



; (Credit card expiration datei 
2 ^ (Authorizing Signature) 



Thank you for 
your order! 



ERJC Mall To: New Orders, Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh. PA 15250-7954 



Want to Know More? 



Call: 

Census Bureau Education Program 
Population Statistics 
Census Questionnaire Content Bulletins 
Statistical Compendia Products 
General Information 



301-457-1210 
301-457-2422 
301-457-4008 
301-457-1171 
301-457-4100 



Write: 

Census Bureau Education Program 
Data User Services Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 



Spccuil th<)nks tci I nula Soiuj.»s ol the Census BuriMu's I leki Division 
for her amtributions to Our Diccfsr No/rori 



